Lord Byron and

Listen to it again! and you will know it is not Neapolitan. It is a
tune of Northern Italy, and we hear in its embellishments the echo
of Paganini's violin. This is Venice in the time of Lord Byron,
when he lived there in debauchery, before he went to Greece. The
Venetians were, then, indeed, in the failure of their genius, but
"singing or dancing slaves'. Their talents survived only upon the
boards of the opera house. The Austrian ruled the land; and the
galleon or the felucca no longer held the seas. This decadence was
inhabited and expressed, we might say, in the debaucheries of
Lord Byron. His mornings, of which we may read in Shelley's
'Julian and Maddalo', when the two poets galloped their horses
on the long sands of the Lido, faded into nights of sordid intrigue.
Teresa, the wife of a pastrycook, or the daughters or mistresses of
the gondoliers were his bed companions, lulling his genius with
their wiles. Perhaps the true picture of Byron in Venice, which
could never be written, would make the fullest history of dissipa-
tion that is left to us. Its theme is the romantic hero feeding upon
the last fruits of the classic or renaissance world. During this time
of decadence Byron was working upon 'Guide Harold5, and upon
lesser poems, cThe Corsair', Tarisina', 'Bianca and Faliero', and
their like. It was, in fact, a period of shame and obscurity in his
life, representing the penultimate or rococo phase of his muse,
and interesting to us because of many things, now forgotten, but
beginning to emerge again, as to some of them, from oblivion.
We mean, more with regard to his life and its details, than to his
poems. It is always the picture of him that is important, more than
the projects of his pen.

We may be certain that this tune was known to Byron. He had a
memory for music. In one of his letters from Italy, written 1821,
he says: 'They are playing a waltz which I have heard ten
thousand times at the balls in London between 1812 and 1815.
Music is a strange thing/ In just such a way he will have
heard the tune that is known to us as the Carnevale di Venezia. It
would come to him, at all hours of the day and night, from one of
the courts behind the Palazzo Mocenigo. And among the lan-
terns and mandolines on the night of the Regatta. It is so suited
to the Southern voice. Could he hear it, again and now, he might
wonder, like so many others, what was this familiar thing. Into the
diabolism of his variations upon this simple flower, this child of
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